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NAVAL PRINCIPLES 

BY BEAK ADMIBAL BBADLEY A. FISKE, U. S. N. 



In order to realize what principles govern the use of 
navies, let us first consider what navies have to do, and get 
history's data as to what navies in the past have done. In 
a magazine article it would obviously not be possible to 
recount all the doings of navies. But neither would it be 
necessary; for the reason that, throughout the long periods 
of time in which history recounts them, their activities have 
nearly always been the same. 

In all cases in which navies have been used for war there 
was the preliminary dispute, often long-continued, between 
two peoples, or their rulers, and at last the decision of the 
dispute by force. In all cases the decision went to the side 
that could exert the most force at the critical times and 
places. The fact that the causes of war have been civil, and 
not military, demands consideration, for the reason that some 
people, confusing cause and effect, incline to the belief that 
armies and navies are the cause of war, and that they are to 
be blamed for its horrors. History clearly declares the con- 
trary, and shows that the only role of armies and navies has 
been to wage wars, and, by waging, to finish them. 

It may be well here, in order to clear away a possible 
preconception by the reader, to try and dispel the illusion 
that army and navy officers are eager for war, in order that 
they may get promotion. This idea has been exploited by 
people opposed to the development of the army and navy, 
and has been received with so much credulity that it seriously 
handicaps the endeavors of officers to get an unbiased hear- 
ing. But surely the foolishness of such an idea would 
promptly disappear from the brain of anyone if he would 
remind himself that simply because a man joins the army 
or navy he does not cease to be a human being, with the same 
emotions of fear as other men, the same sensitiveness to 
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pain, the same dread of death, and the same horror of leav- 
ing his family unsupported after his death. It is true that 
men in armies and navies are educated to dare death if need 
be; but the present writer has been through two wars, has 
been well acquainted with army and navy officers for forty- 
five years, and knows positively that, barring exceptions, 
they do not desire war at all. 

Without going into an obviously impossible discussion of 
all naval wars, it may be instructive to consider briefly the 
four naval wars in which the United States has engaged. 

The first was the War of the American Revolution. This 
war is instructive to those who contend that the United 
States is so far from Europe as to be safe from attack by 
a European fleet; because the intervening distance was fre- 
quently traversed then by British and French fleets of frail, 
slow, sailing ships, which were vital factors in the war. 
Without the British warships, the British could not have 
landed and supported their troops. Without the French 
warships the French could not have landed and supported 
their troops, who, under Rochambeau, were also under Wash- 
ington, and gave him the assistance that he woefully needed, 
to achieve by arms our independence. 

The War of 1812 is instructive from the fact that, though 
the actions of our naval ships produced little material effect, 
the skill, daring and success with which they were fought 
convinced Europeans of the high character and consequent 
noble destiny of the American people. The British were so 
superior in sea strength, however, that they were able to 
send their fleet across the ocean and land a force on the 
shores of Chesapeake Bay. This force marched to Washing- 
ton, attacked the city, and burned the Capitol and other pub- 
lic buildings, with little inconvenience to itself. 

The War of the Rebellion is instructive, because it shows 
how two earnest peoples, each believing themselves right, 
can be forced, by the very sincerity of their convictions, to 
wage war against each other ; and because it shows how un- 
preparedness for war, with its accompanying ignorance of 
the best way in which to wage it, causes undue duration of 
a war and therefore needless suffering. If the North had 
not closed its eyes so resolutely to the fact of the coming 
struggle, it would have noted beforehand that the main weak- 
ness of the Confederacy lay in its dependence on revenue 
from cotton, and its inability to provide a navy that could 
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prevent a blockade of its coasts ; and the North would have 
instituted a blockade so tight that the Confederacy would 
have been forced to yield much sooner than it did. The 
North would have made naval operations the main effort, 
instead of the auxiliary effort; and would have substituted 
for much of the protracted and bloody warfare of the land 
the quickly decisive and comparatively merciful warfare of 
the sea. 

In the Spanish War the friction between the United 
States and Spain was mainly about Cuba. No serious 
thought of the invasion of either country was entertained, 
no invasion was attempted, and the only land engagements 
were some minor engagements in Cuba. The critical opera- 
tions were purely naval. In the first of these, Commodore 
Dewey's squadron destroyed the entire Far Eastern squad- 
ron of the Spanish in Manila Bay; in the second, Admiral 
Sampson's squadron destroyed the entire Atlantic squadron 
of the Spanish near Santiago de Cuba. The two naval vic- 
tories compelled Spain to make terms of peace practically 
as the United States wished. Attention is requested to the 
fact that this war was not a war of conquest, was not a war of 
aggression, was not a war of invasion, was not a war carried 
on by either side for any base purpose; but was in its in- 
tention and its results for the benefit of mankind. 

The Russo-Japanese war was due to conflicting national 
policies. While each side accused the other of selfish ends, 
it is not apparent to a disinterested observer that either was 
unduly selfish in its policy, or was doing more than every 
country ought to advance the interests and promote the wel- 
fare of its people. Russia naturally had a great deal of 
interest in Manchuria, and felt that she had a right to ex- 
pand through the uncivilized regions of Manchuria, espe- 
cially since she needed a satisfactory outlet to the sea. In 
other words, the interests of Russia were in the line of its 
expanding to the eastward. But Japan's interests were pre- 
cisely the reverse of Russia's — that is, Japan's interests 
demanded that Russia should not do those things that Rus- 
sia wanted to do. Japan felt that Russia's movement toward 
the East was bringing her entirely too close to Japan. Rus- 
sia was too powerful a country, and too aggressive, to be 
trusted so close. Japan had the same feeling toward Russia 
that any man might have on seeing another man, heavily 
armed, gradually coming closer to him in the night. Japan 
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especially wished that Russia should have no foothold in 
Corea, feeling, as she expressed it, that the point of Corea 
under Russian power would be a dagger directed at the heart 
of Japan. This feeling about Corea was the same feeling 
that every country has about land near her ; it has a marked 
resemblance to the feeling that the United States has embod- 
ied in its Monroe Doctrine. 

After several years of negotiation in which Japan and 
Russia endeavored to secure their respective aims by diplo- 
macy, diplomacy was finally abandoned and the sword taken 
up instead. Japan, because of the superior foresight of her 
statesmen, was the first to realize that diplomacy must fail, 
was the first to realize that she must prepare fofl war, was 
the first to begin adequate preparation for war, was the first 
to complete preparation for war, was the first to strike, and 
in consequence was the victor. Yet Russia was a very much 
larger, richer, more populous country than Japan. 

Russia sent large forces of soldiers to Manchuria by the 
trans-Siberian railroad, and Japan sent large forces there 
by transports across the Sea of Japan. Japan could not 
prevent the passage of soldiers by the railroad, but Russia 
could prevent the passage of transports across the Japan 
Sea, provided her fleet could overcome the Japanese fleet 
and get command of the sea. Russia had a considerable fleet 
in the Far East; but she had so underestimated the naval 
ability of the Japanese, that the Russian fleet proved unequal 
to the task ; and the Japanese gradually reduced it to almost 
nothing, with very little loss to themselves. 

Russia then sent out another fleet. The Japanese met 
this fleet on the 27th of May, 1904, near the Island of Tsush- 
ima, between Corea and Japan. The battle was decided in 
about an hour. The Japanese sank practically all the Rus- 
sian ships before the battle was entirely finished, with com- 
paratively small loss to Japan. This battle was carried on 
12,000 miles by sea route from St. Petersburg. No invasion 
of Russia or Japan was contemplated, or attempted, and yet 
the naval battle decided the issue of the war completely, and 
was followed by a treaty of peace very shortly afterward. 

These wars show us, as do all wars in which navies have 
engaged, that the function of a navy is not only to defend 
the coast in the sense of preventing an enemy from landing 
on it, but also to exert force far distant from the coast. The 
study of war has taught its students for many centuries that 
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a merely passive defense will finally be broken down, and 
that the most effective defense is the " offensive-defensive." 

Perhaps the clearest case of a correct offensive-defensive 
is Nelson's defense of England, which he carried on in the 
Mediterranean, in the West Indies, and wherever the enemy 
fleet might be, finally defeating Napoleon's plan for invad- 
ing England — not by waiting off the coast of England, but by 
attacking and crippling Napoleon's fleet off the Spanish 
coast near Trafalgar. 

The idea held by many people that the defense of a conn- 
try can be effected by simply preventing the invasion of its 
coasts, is a little like the notion of uneducated people that 
a disease can be cured by suppressing its symptoms. For 
even a successful defense of a coast against invasion by a 
hostile force cannot remove the inimical influence to a coun- 
try's commerce and welfare which that hostile force exerts, 
any more than palliatives can cure dyspepsia. Every intelli- 
gent physician knows that the only way to cure a disease is 
to remove its cause ; and every intelligent military or naval 
man knows that history teaches that the only way in which 
a country can defend itself successfully against an enemy 
is to defeat the armed force of that enemy — be it a force of 
soldiers on the land, or a force of warships on the sea. In 
naval parlance, " our objective is the enemy's fleet." 

If the duty of a navy be merely to prevent the actual 
invasion of its country's coasts, a great mistake has been 
made by Great Britain, France, and other countries in spend- 
ing so much money on their navies, and in giving so much 
attention to the education and training of their officers and 
enlisted men. To prevent actual invasion would be com- 
paratively an easy task, one that could be performed by rows 
of forts along the coast, supplemented by mines and sub- 
marines. If that is the only kind of defense required, navies 
are hardly needed. The army in each country could man 
the forts, and operate the mines, and a special corps of the 
army could even operate the submarines, which (if their 
only office is to prevent actual invasion) need hardly leave 
the " three-mile limit " that skirts the coasts. If the people 
of any country do not care to have dealings outside; if the 
nation is willing to be in the position of a man who is safe 
so long as he stays in the house, but is afraid to go out doors, 
the problem of national defense is easy. 

But if the people desire to prevent interference with what 
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our Constitution calls " the general welfare," the problem 
becomes exceedingly complex and exceedingly grave — more 
complex and grave than any other problem that they have. 
If they desire that their ships shall be free to sail the seas, 
and their citizens to carry on business and to travel in other 
lands; and if they desire that their merchants shall be able 
to export their wares and their farmers their grain, also that 
the people shall be able to import the things they wish from 
foreign countries, then they must be able to exert actual 
physical force on the ocean at any point where vessels carry- 
ing their exports and imports may be threatened. Naval 
ships are the only means for doing this. 

The possibility that an armed force sent to a given point 
at sea might have to fight an enemy force, brought about 
first the sending of more than one vessel, and later — as the 
mechanic arts progressed — the increasing of the size of in- 
dividual vessels, and later still the development of novel 
types. 

There are two main reasons for building a small number 
of large ships rather than a large number of small ships. 
The first reason is that large ships are much more steady, 
reliable, safe, and fast than small ships. The second reason 
is that, when designed for any given speed, the large ships 
have more space available for whatever is to be carried ; one 
15-knot ship of 20,000 tons normal displacement, for in- 
stance, has about one and a half times as much space avail- 
able for cargo, guns and what not, as four 15-knot ships of 
5,000 tons each. These two reasons apply to merchant ships 
as well as naval ships. A third reason applies to naval ves- 
sels only, and is that a few large ships can be handled much 
better together than a large number of small ships, and 
embody that " concentration of force " which it is the en- 
deavor of strategy and tactics to secure. A fourth reason 
is the obvious one that large ships can carry larger guns 
than small ships. 

The distinctly military (naval) purpose for which a war- 
ship is designed necessitates, first, that in addition to her 
ability to go rapidly and surely from place to place, she be 
able to exert physical force against an enemy ship or fort, 
and, second, that she have protection against the fire of guns 
and torpedoes from enemy ships and forts, against bombs 
dropped from air-craft, and against mines. 

This means that a man-of-war, intended to exert the max- 
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imum of physical force against an enemy, and to be able to 
withstand the maximum of punishment, must have guns and 
torpedoes for offense, and must have armor and cellular 
division of the hull for defense; the armor to keep out the 
enemy's shells, and the cellular division of the hull to pre- 
vent the admission of more water than can fill one water- 
tight compartment in case the ship is hit. 

It must be admitted here that, at the present moment, 
torpedoes hold such large charges of explosive that the cellu- 
lar division of ships does not adequately protect them. This 
means that a contest has been going on between torpedo 
makers and naval constructors like the contest between 
armor-makers and gun makers, and that just now the torpedo 
makers are in the lead. For this reason a battleship needs 
other protection than that imparted by its cellular subdi- 
vision. This is given by its " torpedo defense battery " of 
minor guns of about 5-inch caliber. 

By reason of the great vulnerability of all ships to attack 
below the water-line, the torpedo was invented and devel- 
oped. In its original form, the torpedo was motionless in 
the water, either anchored to the ground, or floating on the 
surface, and was in fact what now is called a " mine." But 
forty-seven years ago an Englishman named Whitehead in- 
vented the automobile, auto-steering, torpedo, which still 
bears his name. This torpedo is used in all the navies, and 
is launched on its mission from battleships, battle cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, and other craft of various kinds. 

Most torpedoes are to be found in destroyers — long, fast, 
frail vessels, averaging about 700 tons displacement, that 
are intended to dash at enemv shios at night, or under other 
favorable conditions, launch their torpedoes, and hurry 
away. The torpedo is " a weapon of opportunity." It has 
had a long, slow fight for its existence; but its success during 
the present war has established it firmly in naval warfare. 

The submarine has followed the destroyer, and some peo- 
ple think will supplant it; though its relatively slow speed 
prevents those dashes that are the destroyer's role. The 
submarine is, however, a kind of destroyer that is submersi- 
ble, in which the necessities of submersibility preclude great 
speed. The submarine was designed to accomplish a clear 
and definite purpose — a secret underwater attack on an 
enemy's ship in the vicinity. It has succeeded so well in its 
limited mission that some intelligent people declare that we 
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need submarines only — ignoring the fact that, even if sub- 
marines could successfully prevent actual invasion, they 
could not carry on operations at a distance from their base 
of supplies. It is true that submarines may be made so 
large that they can steam at great speed from place to place, 
as capital ships steam now, carry large supplies of fuel and 
food, house their crews hygienically, and need no " mother 
ship " or tender. But if submarines achieve such size, they 
will be more expensive to build and run than battleships — 
and will be, in fact, submersible battleships. In other words, 
the submarine cannot displace the battleship, but may be 
developed and evolved into a new and highly specialized type 
of battleship. 

The necessity for operating at long distances from a base 
carries with it the necessity for supplying more fuel than 
even a battleship can carry ; and this means that colliers must 
be provided. In most countries the merchant service is so 
large that colliers can be taken from it, but in the United 
States no adequate merchant marine exists, and so it is found 
necessary to build navy colliers and have them in the fleet. 
The necessity for continuously supplying food and ammuni- 
tion to the fleet necessitates supply ships and ammunition 
ships ; but the problem of supplying food and ammunition is 
not so difficult as that of supplying fuel, for the reason that 
they are consumed more slowly. 

In order to take care of the sick and wounded, and pre- 
vent them from hampering the activities of the well, hospital 
ships are needed. Hospital ships should, of course, be de- 
signed for that purpose before being constructed ; but usually 
hospital ships were originally passenger ships, and were 
adapted to hospital uses later. 

The menace of the destroyer — due to the seaworthiness 
which this type has now achieved, and to the great range 
which the torpedo has acquired — has brought about the 
necessity of providing external protection to the battleships ; 
and this is supplied by a " screen " of destroyers and other 
light craft, whose duty is to keep enemy destroyers 
and (so far as is practicable) the submarines, at a safe 
distance. 

We now see why a fleet must be composed of various 
types of vessels. At the present moment, the battleship is 
the primary, or paramount type, the others secondary, be- 
cause the battleship is the type that can exert the most force, 
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stand the hardest punishment, steam the farthest in all kinds 
of weather, and in general, serve her country the best. 

Of course, " battleship " is merely a name, and some 
think not a very good name, to indicate a ship that can take 
the part in battle that used to be taken by the " ship of the 
line." The reason for its primacy is fundamental: its dis- 
placement or total weight — the same reason that assured the 
primacy of the ship of the line. For displacement rules the 
waves; if " Britannia rules the waves," it is simply because 
Britannia has more displacement than any other Power. 

The fleet needs to have a means of knowing where the 
enemy is, how many ships he has, what is their character, the 
direction in which they are steaming, and their speed. To 
accomplish this purpose, " scouts " are needed — fast ships, 
that can steam far in all kinds of weather, and send wireless 
messages across great distances. So far as their scout duties 
go, such vessels need no guns whatever, and no torpedoes; 
but because the enemy will see the scout as soon as the scout 
sees the enemy, and because the enemy will try to drive away 
the scout by gun and torpedo fire, the scouts must be armed. 
And this necessity is reinforced by the necessity of driving 
off an enemy's scouts. In foreign navies the need for getting 
information in defiance of an enemy's attempts to prevent 
it, and to drive off the armed scouts of an enemy, has been 
one of the prime reasons for developing " battle cruisers," 
that combine the speed of the destroyer with the long steam- 
ing radius of the battleship, a battery almost as strong, and 
a very considerable protection by armor. 

The aeroplane and the airship are recent accessions to the 
list of fighting craft. Their role in naval warfare cannot yet 
be defined, because the machines themselves have not yet 
reached an advanced stage of development, and their prob- 
able performance cannot be forecast. There is no doubt, 
however, in the minds of naval men that the role of air craft 
is to be important and distinguished. 

Bradley A. Fiskb. 



